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Dramatic changes (during the last two decacles demand immediate reevaluation of 
educational goals with the aim of promoting world peace and international 
understanding. Significant advances have already been made by international 
organizations such as UNESCO, UNICEF, and the World University; by national groups 
such as the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE), the 
North Central Association, Education and World Affairs, and the Education Materials 
Laboratory; and by programs conducted at college and university, regional, state, and 
local levels. Teacher education institutions can play a key role in developing cultural 
appreciation and intercultural understanding as they ^ guide the growth and 
development of future teachers. Teacher educators must identify, state clearly, and 
(darify from time to time special information,attitudes,appreciations,and skills that are 
intimately related to world^mindedness." Frank appraisal of existing programs is 
needed. Additional means for improving international understanding include further 
research into cultural backgrounds in relation to curriculum improvement, establishment 
of an independent international curriculum laboratory and materials center, 
development of world college centers, and establishment of an independent foundation 
for international education. (A 42-item bibliography is appended) (This presentation is 
part of the report of a summer conference sponsored by ESEA, Title III) (SO) 
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“IDEAS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE AND ITS ROLE IN THE SCHOOLS” 
(Vistas For International Understanding and Cc operation) 



The last t ¥0 decades have witnessed changes in the world so revolutionary 
as to make a complete re -orientation of the goals of education not only neces- 
sary hut imperative. No longer is it good enough merely to adapt many of the 
old percepts. Completely new and perhaps different and hitherto untried ap- 
proaches to understanding our world today must he pioneered. This is not a 
joh for the schools alone, alheit they must take the lead, hut it is a joh for 
every facet of community life. Of primary importance is the building of in- 
ternational competence and understanding not just hy career people in govern- 
ment hut hy every citizen. A seemingly remote incident in any country in the 
world today does not remain a remote incident hut may affect the price of 
automobiles in Detroit, the sale of wheat in Kansas, the life of your family 
wherever you live. These volatile changes on the international scene demand 
a reappraisal of our education programs. Changes brought about hy such dra- 
matic events as polarization of power around two major nations, the US and the 
USSR in a nuclear world, the eruption of violence in such places as Korea, the 
Congo, Viet Nam and elsewhere, the space -technology struggle, the restlessness 
of satellites of the Soviet Union, anti-American demonstrations in countries 
having economic ties with the U.S., the French foreign policy, the emergence 
of many new nations, and the increasing economic gap between the rich nations 
and the poor nations of the world. These and other changes, international in 
character, demand an urgent and continuous reassessment of our educational es- 
tablishment, a reassessment which will focus sharply on world peace and inter- 
national affairs. 




LKADERS SESAK 



Increased recognition of and support for the international dimension of 
education is voiced hy numerous educational leaders and authorities in other 
fields. Dr. William Van Till, in an article in 1964^ placed, "Helping children 
and youth come to grips with the international problems of their times," as 
first in a list of genuine educational frontiers. 



00 



R. I. Miller, a well known educational writer, rated* the building of in 
ternational competence as one of the seven tasks facing public education, in 
his book Education in a Changing Society . 



0 William Van Till, "The Genuine Educational Frontiers," Saturday Re view , 

April l8, 196i|-, pp. 66-68 
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Dr. Theodore Branfield of Boston University states, "The coi^se that edu- | 

cation pursues depends very largely upon the course that the nations of the | 

world themselves pursue. . .problems of international relations are so central 
today that no education deserves to be called responsible that fails to give 
searching attention to them. " 

Sidney J. Harris, the well known columnist, in a recent feature article 
in the Detroit Free Press , titled "Before Everyone Vanishes, Let’s Update 
Politicians,'* called attention to the lack of effort being directed toward^ 

"conflict resolution". He feels little progress is being made in the way in 
which we conduct our relations with other countries and that this is one oi 
the most frightening paradoxes of the 20th century. He makes an ardent plea 
for developing managers for the international arena who knows how to use the 
abundance of new knowledge we possess. 

As far back as 1952 Dr. Robert Koopman, former Associate Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan and past President of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, stressed the need for understanding 
and cooperation among all peoples of the world in an address he gave to a pro- 
fessional group. 

"The most vital need of the world today is for understanding and coopera- 
tion among all peoples --for a truly democratic approach toward the solution of 
world problems. A theoretical understanding of democratic processes is of 
little practical value for satisfying this need. Only if great masses of 
people become skilled in and habituated to using these democratic processes 
can the goal of world understanding and cooperation be reached. The habit of 
living democratically, and the skills necessary to do so, will come to men 
only when the opportunity is given to them to practice democratic living over 
a long period of time under progressively more complex circumstances. These 
things being true, the only real and lasting hope of the world lies in the 
children of the world. They can be taught. They can have opportunities neces- 
sary to learn democratic skills. They can be provided with an environment 
conducive to developing habits of democratic living. But -- these things de- 
pend upon the teachers of these children. And so, in the last analysis, the 
only real and lasting hope of the world lies in the teachers of the world! 

"Democracy is a word which implies many things for many different areas of 
life. Democracy can flourish only where there is widespread belief in the 
inherent worth of every personality, and when all men recognize that respon- 
sibility for the general welfare is the concern of every single individual. 

These things hold true whether we are speaking of a school, a nation, or a 
world. And the list could go on and on. In fact, many agree on the need for 
international understanding. The phrase has bee one such a truism that it is 
almost trite." 

lilEW EERCBPTIOWS HEEDED 

The American people, in all walks of life, need to develop vigorous and 
healthy new perceptions in order to understand and cooperate with peoples from 
the rest of the globe, perceptions which will enable them to make an objective 
appraisal of our role in encouraging and aiding developing countries in such 
a way as to bring about social and economic changes which will lead to better 
relations. 
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Any such objective appraisal of the major social and economic forces at 
work on the current world scene makes readily apparent the urgency for immediate 
and more comprehensive concern for giving increased attention to the interna- 
tional dimension of education. 

Our whole program of education K - 12 - universities must reflect this 
concern for today's living on the international scale. Obviously, great respon- 
sibility rests with teachers. 

KEY ROLE OP mCHER EDUCATION 

Teacher education institutions have a strategic role in developing atti- 
tudes, appreciations, understandings, and courses of action related to growth 
and development in intercultural affairs. As they train teachers, they are 
educating individuals who are in a key position to direct the educational ex- 
periences of all of our citizens. Among these citizens will be those who wil€' 
assume leadership positions in government, business, and social agencies over=^ 
seas. Still others will have leadership positions in a great variety of fields 
at homej many will travel in other lands; many laymen will remain at home, 
hopefully citizens educated to understand an international world. Today all 
these people will be in constant need of background inlformation and under- 
standings about international affairs if they are to make intelligent deci- 
sions that affect their daily lives and the course of events in their own 
country. Agencies and institutions furnishing personnel for technical as- 
sistance in overseas programs and b'usiness, industry and agriculture, as well 
as other occupations and professional groups supplying teachers and workers 
for foreign countries, depend increasingly on college and university ti'ained 
people. It is imperative that those in the business of educating teachers 
provide the types of education that will enable students to become world 
minded, intelligent participants in intercultural activities. This implies 
certainly that teachers should not only be well informed on international af- 
fairs, but should also know how to help students work effectively, in such 
areas as being aware of strategies that can be shared in bringing about de- 
sirable changes in other cultures as well as in one’s own, and alert to pos- 
sible future directions for improving inter -cultural and international rela- 
tionships. 

To improve existing programs teachers educators must identify, state 
clearly, and clarify from time to time special information, attitudes, appreci- 
ations, and skills that are intimately related to world-mindedness . Present 
course offerings need examination for possible modifications. New courses need 
to be developed. Programs of promise in other colleges or universities should 
be escplored and cooperative ventures with them should be undertaken whenever 
possible, provisions should be made for sharing experiences with interested 
groups on local, state, regional and national levels. Traditional structures 
of organization may have to be completely changed so that an interdisciplinary 
approach to information will be reg.uired of all teachers. 

COMPETENCIES NEEDED BY TEACHERS 

_ A wide variety of background information and actual experience will be 
essential to the development of world mindgdness in future teachers and teachers 
in service. A survey, made by the writer,^ of existing programs in institutions 

' 2 

Troy L. Stearns. A Survey of Selected Programs Concerned with Furthering 
the Teaching of World Affairs and International Understanding. Made for the 
Institute of International Education at Michigan State University, 1966. 
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of higher learning;, in elementar;^^and secondary schools, and in organizations 
and agencies from the local to the intex’national level clearly indicates the 
necessity for giving much more attention to the identification of specific com- 
petencies demanded of teachers who are concerned with improving the "world- 
mindedness" dimension of education# Furthermore, an enlarged and a more imagi- 
native perception of the strategies for developing such competencies will he 
necessary. A look at a variety of programs of promise, dealing with world 
understanding, show several common elements relative to the desirable knowledge, 
appreciations and skills fundamental to a comprehensive program. Some of the 
most frequently mentioned elements in these programs are: 

I. Elements Relative to Knowledge 

A. The nature of the current world community. Its diverse cultures 
with their great variety of ideas, aspirations, behavior patterns, 
political organizations, institutions and agencies. 

B. The forces that have shaped the different cultures and the relation 
of these forces to crucial issues they face today. 

C. Background information on the forms of expression of the cultures 
such as language, literature, art, music, etc. 

D. The role of education in the society. 

E. Basic elements of national and international policies. The agencies 
used for international cooperation. 

P. The process of change. New patterns that are emerging. How de- 
cisions are made. How innovations are introduced. 

G. The demands placed on leadership and private citizens in rapidly 
changing cultures. 

II. Elements Related to Appreciations 

A. A genuine concern for cultiu’es other than one’s own and an appreci- 
ation for the contribution of all cultures. 

B. Concern for the well being of people everytrhere. 

C. A desire to enlist the appreciation and understanding of other 
people in world-mindedness . 

D. The increasing necessity for international cooperation. 

E. The need for accepting and sharing responsibilities that will 
lead to international understanding and cooperation. 

P. The necessity for a working atmosphere which will encourage open- 
ness and personal involvement. This would include such things as 
giving each person a sense of belonging, depending on self -revela- 
tion rather than self-defense, recognizing and using the strengths 
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and differences, encouraging flexibility and adaptability and en- | 

couraging creative ability. ^ 

G. The desirability of bringing about more effective cross-cultural 
communication. 



III. Elements related to skills 

A. Expressing a dynamic philosophy of life. 

B. Relating to people in all walks of life. 

C. Identifying and working with intercultural groups and with agencies 
from other cultures. 

D. Creating a good working environment both in the classroom and 
outside the classroom. 

E. Seeking and using resoiirces for continuous growth in knowledge, 
understandings and skills. 

P. Developing further the attributes of patience, good imagination, 
courage, and faith in other people. 

G. Furthering the development of some approaches for appraising 
progress. 

ESTABLISHING BROAD OBJECTIVES AND BASIC CONCEPTS 

Although many of the above mentioned elements are to be found in outstand- 
ing programs dealing with the development of international understanding, much 
discussion and experimentation will be needed by individuals and groups in 
order to establish these basic concepts which will be practical for use at the 
various maturity levels of the pupils and students involved. Mere lip service 
is not enough. Several years ago New York City developed a program for fur- 
thering international understanding for gra.des K-12. The basic goals desig- 
nated and the ten basic concepts for teaching international understanding 
throughout the K-12 years in New York City Schools are worthy of study. 

BRCAD CBJECTIVES CP THE NEW YCEK CITY 

Program Toward Better International Understanding. 

The broad objectives toward which the program is directed: 



3 

Board of Education, New York City. Forward Better International Under - 
standing Curriculum Bulletin. 1959-60 Scries . No. ¥. p. l-l6. 
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To help the pupil 

- develop respect for the rights and dignity of the individual. 

- ac(iuire a sense of devotion and responsibility to his family^ his class ^ 
his school, his community, his country. 

- understand that as a loyal American he is also a responsible member of 
the world community. 

- comprehend the need for cooperation in group and community life, in 
national and international e>ffairs. 

- appreciate the necessity for understanding and genuine friendship of all 
races, of all religions, of all nations. 

“ realize the importance of economic, social, religious, and personal 
security for all. 

- acquire the knowledge and self-motivation necessary to practice respon- 
sible freedom. 

- practice the American spirit of fair play, justice and understanding in 
respecting the rights of others and minority points of view. 

Nile: BASIC CONCEPTS FOR TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 

I. Basic Needs: The basic needs of man extend from such simple material 

needs as food, shelter and clothing, to others more general but equally 
essential, such as love, personal security, and cooperation. If a 
man is to attain the ultimate goals of peace and international under- 
standing, then learning to get along with others is a basic need. 

i 

II. Appreciation of Differences Among People: It is essential that all 

become aware of the differences among people and of the nature of 
these differences. These extend from physical characteristics of 
people and geography through social attitudes and concepts of society. 

III. World Heritage: The world consists of many cultures, each one of 

which has been developed from ages past and has been influenced and 
modified by the other cultures. Man is heir to all that has preceded. 

■ Knowledge and appreciation of the origins of this heritage create 
deeper understanding of the motivating forces in all human relations. 

IV. Recognition of Human Rights: The individual has a basic human dignity 

which must be respected and safe -guarded. Historically, the recog- 
nition of individual human rights has grown from the personal to the 
international level. Every human right reserved to the individual 
requires the responsibility for respecting it in others. 

V. Good Human Relations: The individual, while protecting his personal 

rights, must recognize and assume his responsibility as a member of 
society and must learn how to get along wi'^-h others. This involves an 
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intelligent perspective of values placed on individual rights when these come 
into conflict with the promotion of general welfare. 

Ylo Interdependence: Everyone is part of a group, beginning with the 

family unit and emerging up to the nation and the world. Diverse ^ 
geographical conditions, improved communications, advances, in sciences 
and medicare all make us dependent on each other. 

VII. Cooperation: Man can achieve new heights as an individual and as a 

member of society by willing cooperation with others. He gains 
spiritually and morally as well as materially by s’ ch cooperation. 
Mutual benefits of improved standards of living, economic, social and 
scientific progress, and international understanding can be attained 
by voluntary cooperation. 

VIII. Science and Mankind: The progress of science depends upon the ex- 

change of knowledge among scientists of the world, for each advance is 
dependent upon all previous achievements and observations. Scientific 
achievements must be made universally available to meet the needs of 
men and to promote the welfare of the group. 

IX. The Ever-Changing World; Just as the world has changed in the past, 
so too will there continue to be changes. These changes must be 
channeled toward a better world. 

FOCUS ON INTERNATIONAL DIMENSION NEEDS SHARPENING 

An assessment of current progress in the U.S. devoted to furthering the 
improvement of international understanding reveals some significant accomplish- 
ments, but by and arge there are relatively few comprehensive programs dealing 
with global education. Drastic steps are urgently needed to bring this long 
neglected dimension of education into sharp focus. 



Sharpening focus will rec^uire an immediate study in depth of the nature^^ 
and urgency of the challenge of international understanding and cooperation. 

When the results of such a study or studies, have been made known, plans should 
be developed for a cooperative venture of all international study groups. ^ Such 
would provide guidelines for action and would state what is to be accomplished. 
What are the resources available? How can other necessary resources be secured? 
How can the total resources be mobilized and effectively used? How can plans 
be made for a continuous look at the progress being developed? Such planning 
would involve representatives from business, industry, agriculture, education, 
religious, civic and other related groups. Once general strategies for opera- 
tion have been agreed upon action programs can be set in motion. 

ASSESSING INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CONTRIBUTIONS 

At this point it will be useful for us as individuals, as members of a 
variety of professions, and organizations, and as members of college and 

^ 

Dr. Harold Taylor is currently making one such study for the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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univ6rsi‘by conununi'biGs "bo roflocb upon our background and accomplisbmon'bs in 
the field of international understanding and cooperation. As an individual how 
well informed are you about? 

- Major events taking place on the international scene today. Can you 
name names and places usually casually read in newspapers or heard on 
television? 

- Do you know the basic elements of national international policies? 

- Do you know such facts as the eight basic ones enumerated by Leonard 
Kenworthy; Pi'ofessor at Brooklyn College and an imminent authority in 
the field of international education? 

EIGHT BASIC FACTS TO THIM ABOUT FROM DR. LEOMRD S. KENWORTHY 

1. A majority of the people of the world live in Asia. 

2. A majority of the people of the world are non -white. 

3. Most of the people of the world are farmers and fishermen and live 
in villages; yet; the world is growing urban. 

h. Most of the world is unbelievably poor. 

5. Most of the people of the world are ill-fed; ill-housed; ill-clothed; 
illiterate and ill. 

6. Most of the world is non-christian. Much of the education is done in 
Christian mission schools. 

7 . Most governments are different from ours. 

i 

8. The United Nations is the best organization yet known to do something 
about these facts. 
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Do you know any 

- forces which have shaped cultures other than our own or our own 
for that matter? 

Are you informed about 

- one or more non -we stern cultures? 

Do you know any 

- recognized forms of expressions of other cultures such as language; 
literature; art; music? 

Can you name any 

- new patterns of action that are developing as significant changes 
on the world scene? 

How much do you know about the work of 

- agencies like UNESCO; The United Nations; UNICEF; and others that 
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have been established to promote world cooperation? 

What are the programs of 

- groups like the American Field Student Service, African Cross-Roads, 
the Peace Corps, Youth for Understanding and similar groups that 
have developed to promote international understanding? 

miat newspapers, periodicals, books, and TV programs give the best coverage 
on international affairs? 

Do you know any 

- Ways you can lend support to groups already helping the cause of 
world raindedness. 

As members of professions and as members of professional and civic organ- 
izations how well aware are you of the 

- same things tha,t have just been asked individuals to respond to? 



What 

- role has your own professional and civic group taken in encouraging 
international cooperation? 



What 

- effects have the programs carried out by your group had? 

As members of college and university communities e<re you well amre of 

- the significant role institutions of higher learning in the U.S. are 
playing in bringing about change on the international scene? Do 
you know that in 1965 the American Assof iation of Colleges reported 
thq,t 360 universities were engaged in k'J different kinds of academic 
projects overseas. In lS(k- 6 ^ American universities carried out 
technical assistance programs involving $170,000,000 in contracts. 



Have you made any 

- curriculum changes that are desirable and necessary because of the 
large numbers of personnel being sent abroad by the U.S. and because 
of the large numbers of foreign students now studying in the U.S.? 

Have you recognized 

- the need for a great variety of meaningful extra-curricular ex- 
periences for foreign students? 

Do you understand 

- the necessity for appropriate and adeq.uate communication beti-Teen 
cooperating agencies and institutions? Do you place special emphasis 
on the process of change and the diffusion of change in your teaching? 

Are you aware of 

- the benefits to be gained from inter-institutional cooperation on 
a regional, national and international basis? 

Are you cognizant of 

- the desirability of securing the total commitment and involvement 
of an institution? 
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Do you know that 

- currently over 85 ; 000 foreign students are enrolled in U.S. colleges 
and universities? 

Have you experienced any of 

“ the benefits to be gained from providing maximum opportunities for 
overseas visitors and students to share with us? 

Are you willing to cooperate with the idea of 

- the necessity for cooperative unilateral research. 

Do you have suggestions 

- for augmenting library and educational media collections? 

Are you aware of 

- the desirability of securing more interest and cooperation from non- 
university groups and willing to initiate such action? 

Awareness is a basic ingredient of the process of change, but before 
change becomes reality changes in behavior must take place. My next q.uestion 
is what are we doing as individuals, as professional people and members of 
groups, to show that we are genuinely concerned with bringing about improve- 
ment in international understanding and cooperation? 

As individuals have you 

- not only expressed an interest in international affairs but con- 
tinued to grow throi;igh reading, watching good TV programs, support- 
ing and helping others? 

- shown in any concrete way an appreciation for the contributions of 
other cultures? 

- respected the strengths to be found in differences? 

- shared responsibilities with other individuals and with groups? 

- sought and used resources available? Have you used foreign students 
and visitors in yoiur organizations and in school activities? Have 
you made use of the resources of groups such as the American Friends, 
UNICEF, Sing-Out Groups, Peace Corp returnees and others? 

Have you 

- tried to enlist the cooperation of other people in any activity 
related to international understanding? 

Have you 

- sought to create and maintain a good working climate in groups you 
have been associated with? 

- really helped someone from another country who has been visiting 
in your community or who lives in your community? 

- helped someone like a California mother, Mrs. Laurie H. Hancock, 
who is running her husband's business while he is suffering from 

an extended illness but who still finds time for her "heart project" 
helping to start a bilingual bi-cultural school for Mexican youths. 

In this school which will start in September Mexican students will 
live in homes of Californians to help reduce the cost of getting an 
education in the U.S. Mrs. Hancock is also raising funds for scholar 
ships for the Mexican students. 
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- encouraged and supported youth groups who are committed to "better 
world understanding and world peace. Such groups are the Michigan 
Youth Chorale, Youth for Understanding Teen Age Program, African 
Crossroads Group? 

- made contri"butions to worthy groups? Have you purchased at least 
a few Christmas Cards from UHICEF? Have you praised schools and 
individual children for collecting for IMICEF during the "trick or 
treat" part of Hallowe'en, especially those who do not collect a 
treat for themselves at the same time? 

Have you 

- stood up and been counted when courage has been required or have 
you been guilty of not speaking out as was the case with Paster 
Niemoller in Germany during World War II. 

DECLARATION OF GUILT 

"In Germany, the Nazis first came for tne Communists and I didn't speak 
up because I was not a Communist. 

"Then they came for the Jews , and I did not speak up because I was not 
a Jew. 

"Then they came for the Trade Unionists and I didn't speak up because I 
wasn't a Trade Unionist. 

"Then they came for the Catholics and I was a Protestant so I didn't 
speak up. 

"Then they came to ME... by that time there was no one to speak up for 
any one." 

In organizations have you 

- kept the goals and practices of your groups in tune with changing 
times? 

Have you 

- especially stressed activities which involve helping others and 
giving opportunities to "others to help you? 

Have you 

- sponsored worthwhile programs and projects for the benefit of in- 
dividuals from other cultures and for cross-cultural groups? 

- recognized and encouraged members of your group who have a deep 
sense of commitment toward world cooperation not shared by others? 

- developed new resources, such as publications, scholarships, and 
resource pools for helping to carry out worthwhile projects? 

Has your organization 

- exercised a sense of discrimination in the causes it supports. Two 
items taken from the column "Trends" in a recent issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor dramatized this point. The first item sounds remi- 
niscent of the band wagon. 
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FLIER EDUCATION IS TAKING OFF IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 



"Schools in I 7 states now list flight training in their curriculums. Texas 
this fall will offer accredited courses in seven high schools in Austin. High 
schools in Gillette and Sheridan, Wyo., also start flier education courses this 
fall. And other schools in the state are looking hard at the idea. 

"Schools in several states in the Midwest — Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana, Nebraska, and Ohio — now teach flying. 

"Some educators insist flier education will be as big in 20 years as driver 
education is now. 



"High school aviation courses generally embrace practical mathematics, 
geography, theory of light, history of aviation, meteorology, communications, 
navigation, flight regulations, preflight planning, and actual flight experience. 

"The courses are open, with credit, to 11th and 12th graders. All are 
taught by experienced aviators and end with students actually flying under 
supervision. 

"It’s a big new item on the mid-centiury American ciurriculum. Next: How 

to drive an ion rocket for credit, perhaps, or a course on how to soft -land on 
Mars. " 

The second item seems to evoke less enthusiasm. 

"Public schools in the United States are beginning to adopt private schools 
abroad. 

"More than 200 private schools in nations around the world try to provide 
education along United States lines for Americans overseas. But they have been 
hard put to keep up with fast-paced education changes at home. 

"The State Department is worried about them and has called on domestic 
American school systems to help. 

"A school-to-school program is already under way. The St. Louis public 
school system has just adopted a school in the Philippines and is sending 
teachers, books, and eq.uipment. Personal exchanges between children in the 
St. Louis schools and in the Philippine school have started. 

"So far only 20 schools have "foster parents." But the State Department 
i expects all 200 foundlings will be adopted as more systems learn about the 

problem. " 

In oiur institutions of higher learning have you 

- studied the basic objectives of your institutions to see how higher 
education is related to world affairs, and as a result have you 
taken steps to make a contribution to the international dimension 
of education? 

Have you 

- sought widespread involvement of the administration, faculty and 
students? 
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As an administrator have you 

- provided opportunities for faculty grovrbh throu^ selection recruit- 
ment, travel experiences, study, research projects and other means? 

Have you 

- encouraged an exchange of students and faculty with overseas insti- 
tutions? 

- shared with other agencies 'and groups such as the State Department 
of Education, Research Institutes, Communication Media in making 
studies and diffusing information? 

Has your university 

- reoriented the curriculum so that all undergraduate students will 
have an introductory acquaintance with the world scene in such 
general education courses as the humanities, literature and history? 
Can graduate students have an opportunity to specialize in a major 
field of international interest? 

Have you 

- stressed an interdisciplinary approach in developing and carrying 
out plans? 

Have you encouraged the bringing of 

- outstanding resource people to your campus? 

Has your school 

- provided both curricular and extra curricular experiences which more 
adequately meet the needs of foreign students? 

- made it possible for students to study at least one foreign culture 
in depth. 
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Do you 

- encourage experimental approaches? 

- stress the process of change? 



Are 

- research programs related to the country or countries the institu- 
tion is aiding made possible? 

Has the university 

- established continuous consultant services? 

- strengthened resources in its library and its educational media? 

- explored the role of adult education in world affairs? 

- made more effective use of people with foreign experience? 

Has your school 

- encouraged and participated in activities developed on a regional 
basis? 

All of these questions point out areas for personal, group and community 
involvement . 
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RECEM! VENTURES IN WORLD UNDERSTANDING 



We would be amiss at this point if we failed to explore briefly selected 
existing new ventures which will help to extend our range of vision in world 
affairs . 



GROUPS ON AN INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 

Among groups on the international level that have made significant contri- 
butions to world cooperation are UNESCO, UNICEF, and The World University. 

UNESCO has aided in expanding educational facilities in many emerging 
countries, fostered scientific research and worked toward the elimination of 
illiteracy. It has also developed international institutes for youth to en- 
courage contacts between youth of different countries. Another major contri- 
bution of UNESCO has been the Associated Schools Projects for aiding secondary 
schools and teacher -training institutions in different countries to develop 
programs dealing with world problems, international understanding and inter- 
national cooperation; over 40 member states and more than 3OO institutions are 
currently cooperating in this venture. 

UNICEF has had a leading role in developing programs for the benefit of 
children and youth in emerging countries. Their current projects emphasize 
teacher education, the expansion of school enrollment, and job training for 
youth. 

One of the most imaginative experiments yet attempted in world education 
was carried out in a world college group on a Long Island Campus in 1963* The 
idea of a world college was initiated by Harold Taylor and several of his inter- 
national colleagues. A limited number of students were accepted from everyv^here 
in the world and were taught by a faculty of international scholars. Content 
for the curriculum was selected as the project developed. Each student developed 
a statement of what he regarded as the issues basic to the curriculum, the 
position of the issues, how well informed his country was about them, and how 
he could make a contribution to insure an increasing understanding of them by 
others. Seminar sessions, involving the total group met twice daily and were 
supplemented by smaller group seminars. Their major concerns were established 
from material presented by the seminars and by individuals: disarmament and 

world peace, the ideological conflict between the East and the West, and the 
emergence of new countries. Research papers were written by each student. 

GROUPS ON A NATIONAL LEVEL 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTB), the 
North Central Association, Education and World Affairs, and The Educational 
Materials Laboratory in the U.S. Office of Education have made noteworthy con- 
tributions to international understanding in recent years. 

The AACTE has focused on two major purposes, (l) to increase knowledge and 
understanding of world affairs, and (2) provide opportunities for international 
service. It has established pilot studies on international understanding with 
eleven institutions in the U.S.^ One of the best knotm of its pilot projects 

^See Summary of International Progress, AACTE, 1965* 
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is the one on Global Education at Plattsburg State University College, Platts- 
burg, New York. 

The MOTE has also sponsored conferences involving interdisciplinary groups 
which concentrate on how their groups can develop more effective programs in 
world understanding. Recent conference meetings have focused on various areas 
in the world with special emphasis on Sub-Saraha Africa and Latin America. 

Another major activity of the AACTE has been its sponsorship of institu- 
tion affiliation projects between colleges in the U.S. and teacher education 
institutions overseas. In 19^5 over thirty colleges and universities had AACTE' 
grants for the exchange of educational and cultural materials and carried on 
student and faculty exchange. 

The North Central Association with the aid of a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion in 1955 developed a project in foreign relations education for use in 
Secondary Schools. The aims of this project are to promote foreign relations 
instruction as a basic part of Social Studies Material, to help students de- 
velop a critical and lasting awareness of foreign policy problems, to assist 
Social studies teachers in curriculum planning, and to bring about closer 
association between secondary schools, universities and volunteer agencies. 

It has sponsored numerous workshops, seminars, and conferences dealing with 
Democracy and Totalitarianism and has published a Foreign Relations Series 
for use in Secondary Schools. 

Education and World Affairs is the best known organization to enter the 
field of international cooperation in recent years. It is a private non-profit 
organization and is supported largely by grants from the Carneige Corporation 
and The Ford Foundation. Its major purpose is to assist American colleges and 
universities to develop the international aspects in service research, and 
teaching. It is well known for its encouragement of innovations, for its 
scholarly publications, and consultative services to institutions of higher 
learning. Its latest publication. The University Looks Abroad (1965) is a 
significant depth study of the wide range of international program activities 
of six American Universities — Cornell, Indiana, Michigan State, Stanford, 
and Wisconsin. 

The Educational Materials Laboratory of the Bureau of International Edu- 
cation of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare has developed an im- 
pressive collection of text books, trade books, and books in the professional 
literature or education. It has books from the U.S. and from many foreign 
countries and its collections are used extensively by professional groups from 
both the U.S. and foreign countries. A report. Educational Materials Laboratory 
Report is issued by the laboratory eight to ten times a year. 

RROJECTS ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES 

A wide range of international activities is taking place, both on and off 
campus, in many American universities today. Programs at Antioch College at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, Michigan State University, Stanford University, the State 
University College at Plattsburg, New York, and Teachers College Columbia 
University represent a variety of highly regarded approaches to world affairs. 
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The International Work Study Program for Teachers from Abroad initiated by 
Antioch College in January 1966 provides a practical introduction to American 
culture and behavior. Twenty students from European countries were selected 
to participate in an 18 month work study program starting on Antioch Campus in 
January 1966. The Project includes a three month seminar on campus dealing 
with American civilization and educational philosophies followed by a work 
period of several months in outdoor education centers, summer camps, and a ten 
month full-time teaching assignment. The variety of experiences offered in- 
volves a combination of seminars, field trips, special lectures, work experiences, 
visits with families and campus experiences with Antioch youth. 

A^report from Educational and World Affairs, in 19 ^ 5 ^ The University Looks 
Abroad^ states, "more than any other of the universities included in this survey, 
Michigan State appears to have deliberately built upon its international activi- 
ties as a means of moving the institution up to major university status. In a 
few years it has lifted itself from a provincial college with an agricultural 
orientation to a university of national stature and world wide recognition. . . 

. While it has led the academic community as one of the largest operators of 
service and educational programs overseas, Michigan State has also pioneered 
in consciously using its international contract operations --to strengthen its 
two other basic functions, teaching and research. . . .Michigan State in the 
past year or so has accomplished more than perhaps any other American univer- 
sity — certainly more than any of those included in this survey in building con- 
tinuing relationships, a feedback to its campus, between its activities abroad 
and its teaching and research functions at home. . . .As MSTJ provided a model in 
its early creation of a centralized administrative apparatus to coordinate its 
international activities, a functional step that has been adapted by several 
other universities, so its pioneering efforts in internationalizing its cur- 
riculum and in providing linkage between its field projects and its campus 
learning and research could serve as models for its sister institutions in the 
United States." 

One of the most significant aspects in the development of international 
programs at MSU has been the wide involvement of personnel from all departments 
of the university in planning seminars, overseas assignments, curriculum re- 
vision, and research projects. Over 60 ^ of the faculty has had some form of 
overseas experience. Other major developments have included overseas projects 
since 1951 in more than a dozen countries, interinstitutional research projects, 
reorienting foreign student programs, expanding library resources, and student 
faculty exchange programs. 

The State University College, Plattsburg, New York, and the community of 
Plattsburg have cooperated since I962 on a project which is seeking to deter- 
mine what goes into the development of a world affairs attitude. ' All depart- 
ments and divisions of the college have participated in reorienting their 
courses and adding new experiences which will provide means for helping students 
to become worldly minded. The Plattsburg community has cooperated in developing 

^ 

Ibid ., p. 50, 9T- 
7 

This project is sponsored by The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and The National Council for the Social Studies. 
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a variety of activities for promoting better international understanding. Other 
guidelines of progress are apparent in the increased amount of attention given 
in course work to Non -Western cultures? in cultural exchange through student 
and faculty exchange projects with universities overseas. Cooperative planning 
and sponsoring of conferences? seminars and workshops for college ana public 
school personnel in the area and strengthening library facilities a,re still 
other examples of progress being made. 

Stanford University has been active in international education from the 
time the first classes were taught in l891» A statement from The University 
Looks Abroad° says? "Stanford's internal flexibility ard encouragement of 
academic initiative provided proper atmosphere in which international studies 
could flourish? and the major directions for growth have been marked be decades 
of research and interest in world problems. The student organization on the 
Stanford campus has the distinction of being the only student group to win a 
Freedom Foundation Medal. It has received recognition for three consecutive 
years for being the most outstanding international group in the United States. 
About one -half of the student body has engaged in some form of overseas service. 

Stanford is further recognized for five overseas campuses in Europe and 
study centers in Tokyo and Tapipei? and for the outstanding contributions of 
its institutes and study centers. 

Teachers College Columbia University has an impressive list of contribu- 
tions in the field of international education. It has a highly recognized 
program in conrparative education and currently is involved in several over- 
seas projects in teacher education in Afghanistan? India? Peru? Japan? and 
Africa. Teachers College has recently developed a specialized program to meet 
the need for training career people for administrative and staff positions. 

The Institute, of International Studies initiated at Teachers College in 1964- 
stresses research dealing with the role of education in the modernization 
process of developing nations. It places emphasis on the education process and 
change . 

RBGIuML PROGRAMS 

Major regional programs in international studies have developed largely 
through the cooperative efforts of universities and colleges. 

The Regional Council! for International Education? with headquarters at the 
University of Pittsburg? includes members from thirty colleges in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. It sponsors a variety of programs which focus upon many aspects of 
the international dimension of education. It has sponsored seminars or area 
studies on Asia? Africa? Latin America and the Atlantic Community and has been 
active in encouraging visiting scholars and study and teaching abroad programs. 

The Northeastern States Youth Citizenship Project including nine North- 
eastern states? Maine? Massachusetts? New Hampshire? New Jersey? New York? 
Pennsylvania? Rhode Island? and Vermont initiated a project in 1964- to provide 
supplementary materials for teachers in instruction about idealogies and world 
affairs. The project is coordinated by the Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship 

8 
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and Public Affairs at Tufts College. It has conducted summer school workshops ^ 
for teachers on "Idealogy and World Affairs" and has developed two publications, 
Idealogy and World Affairs and New Frontiers in the So cial Studies both of 
which have had wide usage in public schools in the region. 

Another newcomer to the regional scene is the Midwest Universities 
sortion for International Activities, Incorporated (MUCIA), initiated in 1964. 

It is a cooperative venture of four midwestern universities, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan State, and Wisconsin, and it seeks to extend the scope of teaching, 
research, and the service roles of higher education in world affairs. Two 
major overseas projects for the consortion in 1966 are (l) to help establish a 
national Defense Institute of Development of Administration in Thailand, and 
(2) to aid in the upgrading of the Natural Science Curriculum at the Paculde 
Agraria at La Molina in Peru. Other activities of l^IQCIA have been the giving 
of research grants to post-doctoral students and the improvement of library 
holdings of member universities. 



STATE PROGRAMS 

A very encouraging development in the 19^0’s in programs dealing with 
world affairs has been the strategic leadership given by the State Department 
of Education in some states. 

Since 1961 the Office of Foreign Studies in the New York State Department 
of Education has sponsored a variety of ‘activities which have led to gratify- 
ing results. It has sponsored conferences, seminars, summer institutes; es- 
tablished a materials center, participated in a review of the state syllabus 
in the social studies, and has several publications to its credit. In 19 d 4 
the New York State Department sponsored a national conference at Dobbs Ferry, 

New York, dealing with the topic , "Challenge and Response : American Education 

in a Revolutionary World." Representatives from state departments of education, 
universities and colleges from all sections of the U.S. participated in the 
conference. 

The state of Oregon has had a very active student group. The International 
Relations League, for over two decades. This group is concerned with the or- 
ganization of Co-Currlcular Activities in Oregon high schools that are concerned 
with the improving of understanding of world affairs. It holds an annual study 
program for about 5OO selected students and 75 faculty members from all over 
Oregon* Some of the conference topics have been* Africa and the Modern World, 

A Model U.N., Disarmament and Arms Control. The league is sponsored by the 
University of Oregon Institute of International Studies and by the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association. 

Pennsylvania has had a state -wide program since the late 1950 's. The pro- 
gram has stressed the study of other peoples and cultures. The state has de- 
veloped a five-point program. First, a course in world cultures was started 
in 1958 to be required of all students gradmtlng from high school. Second, 
emphasis is placed on the study of a foreign language. Third, a cultural 
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exchange program is in operation. Fourth, local resources are used for cultural 
emrichment. Fifth, cultural centers have been encouraged at colleges and uni- 
versities. 



LOCAL SCHOOL SISTEMS 

Interesting projects in the teaching of world affairs have been developed 
in numerous local school systems in the United States. 

The Fox Lane School in Bedford, Hew York, held an African Institute dur- 
ing its summer school session in 1964 for pupils in grades 8-12. Emphasis was 
placed on increasing pupils’ understanding of Africa, its problems, its con- 
tributions, and its relationships with America. Seventy Bedford pupils and 
four African students participated in a variety of learning experiences: lec- 

tures, daily seminars, audio-visual presentations, discussion sessions with 
the four African students, independent work with art media, and reading periods. 

Glenn Falls, Hew York initiated an action-research study on the teaching 
of world affairs in 1957 with the assistance of the national Council for the 
Social Studies. Involvement has included every grade level in the elementary 
and secondary schools and many individual citizens and civic groups in the 
Glenn Falls Area. The objectives of the project are designed to help each 
pupil develop (l) an increasing understanding of other peoples; (2) a growing 
appreciation of different cultures; (3) attitudes of respect for others such 
as are desired for ourselves; (4) a sense of responsibility as to his personal 
role and the role of his country in a world of nations; and (5) an awareness 
of the realities of international problems. 

Independent School District 28l, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, developed an 
interdisciplinary approach to social studies through the contributions of 
psychology, economics, political sciences, sociology, anthropology, geography, 
and history. Basic concepts emphasized in the social studies in Robbinsdale 
are continuous through each grade. 0?he social studies curriculum is organized 
around 8 basic concepts: (l) understanding democratic principles; (2) under- 

standing democratic society; (3) understanding democratic government; (4) 
understanding the economic system; (5) understanding human relationships; (6) 
understanding the nature of world interdependence; (7) understanding the moral 
values of men in society; (8) understanding the tempo of change in today’s 
world. 

Toward Better International Understanding, a bulletin published by the 
Board of Education in Hew York City, (referred to earlier in this paper) is an 
example of a publication used for in-service education in a large city. This 
bulletin sets forth ten basic concepts for teaching international understand- 
ing in grades K through 12. It deals with suggested activities for implement- 
ing the concepts, evaluation, and background informational materials of in- 
struction. 
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A detailed description of the development and appraisal of this program 
can be found in. Improving The Teaching of World Affairs . national Council 
for the Social StudZes7~19^^^ 



Th6 curriculum in Verde Valley Sc’iool a coeduca'bional college prepara'tory^ 
in Sedona, Arizona, stresses understanding among people of different cultural, 
racial, and religious backgrounds. Its pupils take field trips to Mexico and 
to Indian reservations. Its academic curriculum seeks to reflect the unity 
of all academic knowledge. Supplementary to its academic classroom e:xperiences 
are Sunday evening sessions dealing with the major religions of the world, 
and international hour program on Wednesday evenings, and speakers scheduled 
on topics of current world interest. 

THE FUTURE 

When a realistic appraisal is made of existing programs in international 
understanding, it is apparent that drastic changes are still needed before 
imaginative, creative, and coordinated programs can be established. 

A frank appraisal needs to be made by competent national authorities of 
all existing programs. The results of such a study need to be utilized to 
sharpen the focus of such programs, to clarify the roles of various contribut- 
ing agencies, and to suggest imaginative and creative approaches for developing 
and evaluating new programs. When the results of the above study are available, 
a national conference of select personnel should be called to make proposals 
for making use of the results by groups ranging from an international level 
to the local level. Potential questions for such discussions might be related 
to: ( l) means of coordinating the contributions of all agencies so as to main- 

tain a flexible approach to resolving problems, (2) pooling resources in 
planning and developing programs, conferences, research, publications, materials 
of instruction, and other related enterprises, (3) explaining the potential of 
the leadership role vested in State Departments of Education, ( 4 ) developing 
comprehensive and imaginative programs in teacher education, ( 5 ) creating and 
utilizing such new agencies as are necessary for future programs. 

Teacher education has several very challenging tasks in store if it meets 
the demands imposed on it by the rapidly changing international scene. Its 
major concern should be in developing human resources in both pre -service and 
in-service programs. Furthermore, it must free students for far more effective 
communication of ideas and participation in projects) it should also see that 
research becomss more functional. Some other contributions teacher education 
could make would be to provide opportunities for all students and teachers 
in-service to become conversant with one or more foreign cultures. It should 
design graduate courses to give special training in planning, designing, and 
directing educational programs. It should encourage students to share in a 
variety of ways in extra c’lrricular and curricular projects that require 
creative approaches. 

Research projects should emphasize the relationship of cultural back- 
grounds to curriculum improvement and should provide for adequate feedback 
of findings. Future research could profitably give more attention to such 
topics as (l) innovations in emerging countries, (2) the relation of knowledge 
to social change in new nations, (3) effectiveness of practices in in-service 
activities, (4) releasing creative ability, (5) discovering effective ways of 
involving people in new programs, (6) developing more effective instruments 
for evaluating teacher education centers at home and overseas, (8) the transfer 
of ideas from one culture to another. 
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An independent international curriculum laboratory and materials center 
staffed with people from several countries would be a val’^able asset in help- 
ing to develop new materials, conducting experiments, and offering consultive 
services. 

World college centers, similar to the one developed on Long Island under 
the leadership of Harold Taylor should be developed on a regional basis to 
provide realistic and creative learning experiences for future leaders on the 
international scene. 

Finally, I should like to suggest the possibility of establishing an in- 
dependent foundation for international education free from private and govern- 
ment control. This foundation would be directed by internationally minded 
people from all parts of the world who would be given freedom to experiment 
with new approaches for establishing international thinking among the masses 
of people in the world. 

These examples and others show an evolution of progress when one surveys 
programs for bettering international understanding and cooperation during the 
last two decades. While one is aware of advances ^nat have been made despite 
indifference and resistance encountered and despite evident short comings in 
the programs, there remains much to be done to translate concepts, theories, 
principles to concrete programs actually in operation in all our schools. 

Until all these programs are operative, we cannot hope to see^much change in 
individuals and conseq.uently fresh new approaches to international understand- 
ing. Unless we are willing as adults to break away from our old established 
patterns of thinking, we may never get into operation more than as facsimile of 
the potential of our schools, organization, industry, professional groups to^ 
promote a better world-one of the imperatives in today’ s living, indeed today |s 
survival. We. may never reach our goal in our life time but as the late Presi~ 
dent Kennedy said, "Let us begin." 
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Anderson, Ho-ward R., Editor, "Approaches to an Understanding of World 
Affairs," Washington, D.C., Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 

Assumptions underlying curricular changes are presented and proposals 
are made for developing 'jffective programs in international education 
in public schools and colleges. 

Butts, R. Freeman, American Education in International Development , Harper 
and Row, New York, 1963* 

An illuminating discussion of the role of professional schools of edu- 
cation in developing technical assistance programs. Stressed self- 
education as an integral part of educational programs in emerging 
nations. Makes an ardent plea for giving more attention to African 
education. 

Dean, Vera M. , The American Student and the Non-Western World , Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 195^* 

Points out the need for understanding the tremendous differentials in 
time and experiences of the Western and non-Western world. Urges the 
necessity for establishing valid criteria to contrast the West and 
non-West. Gives very constructive suggestions on the steps involved 
in developing a good non-Western program. 

Gibson, John S., Ideology and World Affairs , Medford, Lincoln Filene 
Center, 196^+. 

This book is the outcome of concerted effort of the 21 inch class- 
room program of educational television in the New England area and 
the World Affairs Council of Boston to improve the q.uality and q.uantity 
of programs dealing with idealogy and world affairs. Many of the 
central concepts in the book were earlier developed in the Teacher’s 
Resource Unit published at Tufts University in 1962. 

Numerous suggestions are offered for effective teaching and learning 
about concepts, ideals, and idealogies which have a forceful impact on 
world affairs. Each chapter is supplemented by a useful bibliography. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S., Telling the U.N. Story- -New Approaches to Teaching 
About the United Nations and Its Related Agencies , Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
Ocean Publications, Inc., 1963* 

Replete with practical suggestions for teachers who are endeavoring 
to bring about better international understanding. 

Long, Harold, and King, Robert N. , Improving the Teaching of World Affairs : 
The Glen Falls Story, Washington, D.C., National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1964. 
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A description of a joint project of the schools of Glen Falls, New 
York, and the National Council for the Social Studies, dedicated to 
"improving world affairs." This pilot-action research study embraces 
the teaching of world affairs in all grade levels K-12 and in all 
subject matter areas. 



Comprehensive treatment is given to the origin, plans for developing, 
the roles played by the school and the community, and evaluative pro- 
cedures used in the project. Samples of specific activities developed 
during the course of the project are also included. 

Has many excellent suggestions for study by other school systems. 



National Council for Social Studies, Citizenship and a Free Society ; 
Education for the Future , Washington, D.C., Thirtieth Yearbook of N.C.S.S., 

i 960 . 



Gives relevant ma.terial on courses for grades 7~12 and outlines a 
seminar approach for grade 12 on contemporary issues. Guideposts for 
developing a total education program are also suggested. 

National Education of the U.S. Committee on International Relations, Re - 
sources for Teaching About the United Nations , Washington, D.C., 1962 . 

Provides concise background materials for elementary and secondary 
teachers for teaching about the United Nations within the framework 
of existing school programs. Has an excellent bibliography. 

UNESCO, Youth and Peace , Paris, France, UNESCO Publications Order, 317 
East 3^-th Street, New York, 1964. 



Focuses on some ways of promoting among young people the ideals of 
peace and international understanding. Presents an inventory of forms 
of action which have been effective in developing ideas of peace 
among youth, mutual respect and understanding between people and sug- 
gestions concerning them. Much is made of the point that the real 
attitudes and interests of youth must be considered and that ways 
must be found to involve the youth themselves in planning to bring 
about mutual respect and understanding between people. The study shows 
that there is apparently no need to initiate new forms of action but 
rather to extend and intensify existing programs, projects and 
activities . 

PERIODICALS 

American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, "The Non-Western World 
in Higher Education," The Annals, (A special issue), November, 1964. 



Contributions by several leading specialists on the non-Western world 
in higher education include articles on federal and state governments, 
interinstitutional cooperation, the foundations, the respective roles 
of the humanities, social sciences, and the contributions of linguis- 
tics and area studies to the non-Western studies. 
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Antioch College, "An International Work -Study Program for Teachers," 
Springs, Ohio, 19^5^ (A brochure). 



-a 



Yellow 



A description of the international work-study program for teachers out- 
side the United States. The purposes of the program are stated and 
an outline of the three parts of this l 8 -month program is given. Part 
one includes a three-month seminar at Antioch College, "An Introduc- 
tion to the American Civilization and American Educational Philosophies 
and Practices." Part two, the work period, includes experiences at 
school camps and outdoor education centers, summer camps and a teach- 
ing assignment. Part three is comprised of three weekend evaluation 
conferences. 



Association for Higher Education, "Universalizing the Disciplines: Inter- 

cultural or Won -Western Studies in General Education," College and Univer - 
sity AHE Bulletin, Volume 17, Wo. 2, October 15 ^ 196^. 

An excellent presentation dealing with intercultural studies. Reasons 
are given for the necessity and urgency for more concern for a global 
outlook in curriculum development, twelve concise suggestions are 
given for program success and a brief review of current relevant 
literature is given. 

Balk, Alfred, "I.C.Y.: A Report on the White House Conference On Inter- 

national Cooperation Year," Saturday Review , January 22, 1966 . 

A digest of the report on the White House Conference on International 
Cooperation Year. Although the entire report has many implications 
for higher education, the sections dealing with "Cultural Intellectual 
Exchange" and "Education and Training" are especially relevant to 
teacher education. 

Condon, Edward P. , "Education for World Understanding, " Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, March, 196 ^. 

A stimulating approach to a learning experience in world understanding. 

Cousins, Worman, "The World, The Individual, and Education," W.E.A. Journal , 
April, i 960 . 



Expresses the need for utilizing the process of education in a way 
that can enable people to fit the twentieth century and its problems. 
Dwells on structuring a world society. 

The Ford Foundation, "Midwest Universities Consortium for International 
Activities, Incorporated," Division of International Training and Research, 
The Ford Foundation, 196^, (Brochure). 



A brochure giving a brief description of a consortium and its objec- 
tives . Four universities are included in the Midwest Universities 
Consortium, the University of Illinois, Indiana University, Michigan 
State University, and the University of Wisconsin. The Ford Founda- 
tion made a five-year grant to the consortium. The broad major pur- 
poses of the group are to help the four universities to give mere 
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effective technical assistance abroad and to gain from their overseas 
activities the raaxiraurn of academic benefit to their respective can^uses. 

Foreign Policy Association, Intercom , 3^5 East 46th Street, New York, New 
York. 

A world affairs handbook published six times a year. Gives concise, 
timely information about programs, services, and publications of or- 
ganizations dealing with and working in the fields of foreign policy 
and world affairs. The October, 1963^ issue featured teaching world 
affairs. 

Leonard, Elizabeth ¥., "Attitude Change in a College Program of Foreign 
Study and Travel/' The Educational Record , Spring, 1964. 

Foreign travel and study by students at Adelphi College produce much 
greater changes in attitudes in a far shorter time than a regular 
program of campus study. 

Malies, Charles, "Reflections on the International School," Educational 
Record , July, 1963* 

Discusses the problems, tribulations and challenges of the interna- 
tional school of this age. Says schools must make a greater effort to 
justify themselves. Feels that the war of ideas is not being won by 
the ¥est--the thinkers are learning methods and techniques from the 
¥est- -their spirit and ultimate purpose they do not acquire from the 
¥est . 

Michigan Journal of Secondary Education , 421 Erickson Hall, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The Fall issue of I965 deals exclusively with education for interna- 
tional understanding. Philosophical aspects, teaching approaches, and 
sources of materials for the teaching of world understanding are dis- 
cussed in a variety of articles. 

Morehouse, ¥ard, "The Pinebrook Experiment," Liberal Education , Volume 50, 
No. 4, December, 19^4. 

A description of an eight-day conference sponsored by The Association 
of American Colleges at Pinebrook, a conference facility of Syracuse 
University. A group of twenty college presidents, deans, and senior 
faculty members met to read and discuss major works of literature and 
philosophy from the Chinese tradition. The conference included teams 
from four colleges; Hobart and ¥illiam Smith Colleges, Manhattan 
College, St. Lawrence University and the University College at Fred- 
onia. Much free and uninhibited discussion during the conference led 
the group to develop its own esprit de corps. The non-directive roles 
played by the moderator and resource scholar exerted a constructive 
influence on group morale. This creative intellectual experience 
suggests similar conferences for interested groups in various parts 
of the country. 
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Taylor, Harold, "The Idea of a World College," Saturday Review , November 

Ik, 1964. 

Students from twenty-four United Nations countries were invited to 
take part in a World College experiment in a small college on Long 
Island during the summer of 1964. The resident faculty was augmented 
by professors from Kenya, New York University, India, Poland and other 
countries. At the beginning of the experiment each student prepared 
a statement of the issues in the world that in his judgment were basic 
to curriculum and the contributions he thought he could make to bring 
about a better understanding. The results of these statements were 
developed for the first week as topics for the seminar discussions. 
Seminars met two hours each morning and smaller, informaT seminars 
were held each afternoon. The three major concerns of the group were 
disarmament and world peace, the ideological conflict between East 
and West, and the emergence of new countries, including their new 
educational systems. Seminars continued throughout the term and re- 
search topics were selected by the students. 

Verde Valley School, 1964 Catalog, Sedona, Arizona. 

A college preparatory school with an unusual program. Both curricular 
and extra-curricular work include activities which provide first-hand 
experiences in intercultural learning and living. 

REPORTS AND PAPERS 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, "Report on the 
Inter-Institutional Affiliation Projects Administered by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teachers Education," February 26, 1965. 

Spells out the principles the Association has followed in setting up 
projects and the kinds of behavior which have characterized success- 
ful affiliations. At the end of 1964, thirty-one colleges and uni- 
versities had AACTE sub-grants for the exchange of educational and 
cultural materials with colleges and universities abroad. Plans for 
future programs are discussed. Brief progress reports on projects 
are found in Appendix A. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Education for 
International Understanding , Plattsburg, New York, 1963* 

A report on "Globalized Curricula" - program at State University 
College at Plattsburg, New York, sponsored by the AACTE. 

Association of American Colleges, Report on Commission on International 
Understanding, Non -Western Studies in the Liberal Arts College , Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1964. 

A rationale is presented for developing non-Western studies, recom- 
mendations and suggestions for intiating and continuing non-Western 
programs, and a description of several current programs in a variety 
of colleges is worthy of study by institutions seeking to improve 
teaching for world understanding. 
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Butts, Freeman R., "A Teaching College for the World.” 



An address delivered ut the Convocation, Frontiers of Educational 
Thought, School and Education, Indiana University, November 13 ^ 196 k* 



An account of what happens to people in traditional societies as the 
societies are modernized, their need for help from sincere outsiders 
and the importance of education as an agent in bringing about change. 
Shows how the great social events of our time, the search of new 
countries for a unified and sturdy nationhood, the search for a sat- 
isfying modernity and the search for genuine freedom all rest on 
education. 



Educational Materials Laboratory Report, Washington, D.C., U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, International 
Education and Studies, 1965 * 



Contains a useful annotated bibliography which lists textbooks, trade - 
books, and supplementary textbooks on world affairs and the U.N. in 
elementary and secondary schools. Published periodically. Free of 
charge to librarians and teachers. 



Education and World Affairs, The University and World Affairs , New York, 
The Ford Foundation, I96O. 



A report by the Committee on the University and World Affairs (Ford 
Foundation) on the role of American universities in world affairs. 

The central purpose of the study was to clarify and present a view 
of the important role of the university in world affairs. Educational 
resources need to be strengthened if universities are to assume an 
effective role in a pluralistic society. Furthermore, cooperative 
relationships must be extended between universities, colleges and the 
federal government, the states, the foundations and private enter- 
prise. Measures to bring about improvement in these cooperative 
ventures are set forth in detail in the body of the report. 



Education and World Affairs, The University Looks Abroad; Approaches to 
World Affairs at Six American Universities, New York, Walker and Company, 



An excellent report from Education and World Affairs. Shows transi- 
tion from 1950 to the present in university programs dealing with 
international understanding. Outlines developments in the 1960's 
which have led to the whole university coming into focus as a major 
factor on the stage of international development. Suggests ways in- 
stitutions might work to perform more effectively in world affairs. 
Gives concise descriptions of programs in six universities which have 
had long and successful involvement in international programs: Stan- 

ford University, Michigan State University, Tulane University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Indiana University, and Cornell University. 



Fox i/arie School, Africa Institute , Bedford, New York, The Fox Lane School, 

i960. 
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This bulletin describes a unic^ue cultural and educational opportunity, j 

the African Institute held at the Fox Lane School in July, 1964. The 
enrollment included sixty-four students from grades eight through 
twelve. Adult leadership was provided by members of the Fox Lane 
faculty and by visiting faculty from the U.N., the U.S. Government 
and other agencies. 

I I 

A description is given on how the students increased their understand- 
ing of a non-Western culture --Africa. What the students learned and 
how they responded to the ideas, the people, and the experiences they 
encountered during a four-week session is creatively portrayed. 

State University College of New York at Plattsburg, "A Summary Report on 
the Project in Education for International Understanding, " Plattsburg, 

New York, I 965 . 

Reports from the academic divisions of the college, extra-curricular 
groups, the community, public schools, scholars and students from 
abroad. One section of the report deals with a look ahead. 

University of the State of New York, The Challenge of a Revolutionary 
World-Progress Report , 1964 . 

Major programs of the New York State Education Department in inter- 
national education from October, 1963 ^ to September, 1964, are de- 
scribed. Attention is focused on the steps taken to bring about in- 
creased competence of teachers in the area of foreign studies. A 
detailed record of institutional programs is found in the appendices. 

GUIDES AW SYLLABI 

Independent School District 28l, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, Social Studies 
Guide, Grades 1-3 j September, 1964. 

An unusual guide. Stresses an interdisciplinary approach to social 
sciences through the contributions of psychology, economics, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, geography and history. 

"Understanding the nature of world interdependence" and "understand- • 
ing the tempo of change in today’s world" are two of the eight basic 
concepts stressed in social studies. These concepts are continuous 
through each grade level K-12. Other sections of the guide include 
social studies objectives, field trips for primary grades, and sug- 
gested experiences for grades 1-3 ' i 

Independent School District 28l, Robbinsdale, Minnesota, Sixth Grade Social 
Studies, September, 1964. 

A highly perceptive curriculum guide. Gives assumptions pertaining to 
social studies curriculum, content, methods and materials. Several 
significant generalizations are made relative to teaching sixth grade 
social studies in District 28l. Specific tools to produce facts that 
lead to generalizations are included and unit outlines for the study 
of Minnesota and Asia are presented. 
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Institute of International Studies and Overseas Administration of University 
of Oregon and Oregon Education Association, Handbook? Oregon High School 
International Relations League 1964-63 ^ Eugene, Oregon, 19 w. 

A concise statement of the history, activities, and awards for out- 
standing progress of the Oregon High School International Relations 
League. 

Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs, Ideology and 
Wo rld Affairs; A Teacher’s Resource Unit, Medford, Massachusetts, Tufts 
University, 1963* * ~ 

A resource unit produced by the 1^62 Workshop on Basic Issues of the 
Northeastern States Youth Citizenship Project held on the Tufts Univer- 
sity campus under the sponsorship of nine Commissioners of Education 
of the Northeastern States. 

A topical outline of basic concepts related to ideology and world 
sif fairs composes a major portion of the content of the unit. Other 
topics discussed deal with the pathway and prospects of ideology and 
world affairs. 33“58 contain a good list of instructional re- 

sources. 

New York City Board of Education, Toward Better International Understand - 
ing , City of New York, 1959* 

A manual for teachers designed to aid teachers in identifying and 
responding to the many challenges afforded in teaching for interna- 
tional understanding. Areas discussed in this manual involve the 
educators* responsibility for teaching international understanding, 
basic concepts graded according to the level of comprehension of 
children K-12, suggested activities, evaluation for the teacher, 
sample units, background information, and materials of instruction. 

State Department of Education, **Social Studies, Grades 7 ” 12 ," Curricula 
Bulletin Series , No. 13 , State Department of Education, Hartford, Con- 

necticut, 1965 . 

Has an interesting section dealing with considerations in planning 
the social studies cin-riculum. The international dimensions of 
social studies is given a prominent place. Among the course seq,uences 

• included at the different grade levels are: 

Grade Seven — The Geography of the Major Areas of the Earth. 

Grade Nine and Ten— A Two-Year Sequence on European, Asian, and 
African Civilizations. 

Grade Eleven--Major concepts of United States History (The 

emergence of the U.S. as a world power and the U.S. as a 
world leader are included) . 

Grade Twelve— Contemporary Issues (Topics include issues in 
American society, a comparison of political systems, a 
comparison of economic systems, a comparison of ideologies 
and international relations). 
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state University College of New York at Plattsburg, "Developing Hnman and 
World Understanding Through the Social Studies Curriculum, A Proposed 
Guide," Plattshurg, I 961 . 



A guide for K-12 groups developed by a workshop in "Education for 
World Understanding." Includes new ideas, unique learning experiences, 
background information and resource material. Suggestions for enrich- 
ment in areas of world awareness are especially helpful. 



UlIECEF, Toward a Better World for Children, Dobbs -Ferry, New York, Oceana 
Pub lications, 19^3* 

A study guide dealing with the child in history. What is happening 
to him in the underdeveloped world, his needs, what is being done 
and how UNICEF helps. 

UNICEF, "Suggested Lesson Plans," U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations Headq.uarters , New York. 

Aids for helping teachers in various fields are suggested in a 
variety of lesson plans developed by a UNICEF committee. Among the 
topics developed are: The Decade of Development , Human Resources , 

The Underdeveloped World, The Challenge of Hunger , Africa: Geography , 

People, and Problems, The Changing Face of Latin America * 



